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THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS IN THE MUSEUMS OF THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 

VII. — The Munger Collection. 

Mr. Albert A. Munger was born in Chicago in 1845, on the site of the wholesale 
warehouse of Marshall Field & Co., corner of Adams and Franklin streets. He was 
educated in the universities at Geneva and Dresden and inherited his property on the 
death of his mother in 1885. He soon re'tired from active business, made for himself 
a home at 308 Ohio street, and when not there occupied himself in travel. His wealth 
was estimated at $4,000,000 to f 5,000,000, well invested in real estate and grain. ele- 
vators. He was a popular man and charitable to a degree beyond many of equal 
wealth. He assisted largely in floating the indebtedness of the Chicago Historical 
Society v His collection of paintings were brought together during the last ten years 
of his life, and were nearly all of them purchased by him in Chicago from dealers. 
Their value is increasing and today are estimated to be worth 1300,000. He never 
married. He died at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Michigan, August 26, his 
cousin, Mr. George A. McKay, being with him. Coming generations will praise his 
taste and generosity, and this splendid collection of paintings, now given to the Art 
Institute of Chicago, will be his enduring monument. 

FOLLOWING the princely bequest of Mrs. Florence Lathrop Field oi 
forty-one paintings by twenty modern artists, in June, 1893, comes, 
without much surprise, an equally precious gift to the Chicago Art Institute 
of the collection of Mr. Albert A. Munger, a citizen of Chicago and a life- 
long friend to art and the Institute. It includes sixty-three paintings, 
mostly oils, and represents the modern school, with a large majority of the 
works from the French. 

Miss G. T. Willard, who has charge of the sales in the current exhibi- 
tions of the Art Institute, was connected with the fine arts gallery of the 
late W. E. Stevens, 24 Adams street, through whom most of the pictures 
came. The Chicago Times- Herald of September 4 published an interview 
which is interesting and from which the following is taken: 

"All the collection now given to the Art Institute was purchased between 1884 
and 1890," she said. "Of course Mr. Munger made no promise to buy a certain 
number of pictures of a certain kind. He was free to reject if he wished, but it was 
generally understood that he wanted the best pictures he could buy, so whenever 
anything came to us he was immediately notified, and he came and looked it over. 
He was very fond of pictures, and knew how to choose, though I do not think he 
had ever received any special education in art, and no doubt the purely technical 
points would escape him. He had learned the essential things, and he was shrewd. 
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I've noticed that in other people who buy pictures. They may be easily pleased at 
first and content to buy cheap things, but that doesn't last. It is a wonderful thing 
to note how clever people get to be when they are paying out their own money. 
They soon learn to look for value received. No, I don't think Mr. Munger bought 
pictures when he was abroad, though he went across a number of times, and was 
partly educated in Europe, I believe. At least, this collection was purchased in Chi- 
cago. Money was no object to him, though by this I don't mean to imply that he 
was reckless. He never wanted to give double what a picture was worth, and he 
did like the satisfaction of making a good deal." 

" What was his favorite style of picture ? " 

"The modern French school, I think, for I can't recall his ever buying or want- 
ing to buy any English pictures, and he seemed to prefer moderns. But it was not 
the picture itself he so much cared for, or the subject, as the fact that it should be 
the finest procurable specimen of the artist's work. \ I mean by that that he would 
refuse many a good picture simply because it was not: the artist's best, and in like 
manner he was delighted with the Jacquet — 'The Queen of the Camp '—because it 
certainly is one of the very finest things Jacquet ever; did. Of course, sometimes he 
had to be contented with a lesser thing, where the most^splendid pieces of an artist's 
work were in large public galleries, beyond the pQwer of purchase, such as Rosa 
Bonheur's masterpieces. But just as long as the best were for sale anywhere he 
would take nothing that was inferior." L ' 

"Which was his favorite in the collection? " „ 

"Well, I suppose 'The Vidette' by Meissonier. It really is an unusually large 
and magnificent example, and Mr. Munger was elated over getting it. I recollect at 
the time of its sale the European papers announced its purchase by A. A. Munger, 
Esq. , of Chicago, and of course that pleased him. It would any collector, and it was 
as an art collector that he liked to be known. 

"I never heard of him being interested in sculpture, or in anything else espe- 
cially except pictures. Where other rich men make horses or yachts their hobby, he 
took paintings. I never heard of him having so much as one horse, though he may 
have. He "spent a great deal of money on pictures, and once acquired would never 
part with one. There was no reason why he should. He did not need the money 
and when he bought a picture it was because he was satisfied with it. That some one 
else liked it oniy made him like it a little better and desire it more. Awhile ago, 
when Francis Wilson was here — he owns a number of good pictures himself — he 
took a great liking to the Clays — 'A Summer in Holland Waters' and the Van 
Marcke 'Cattle in the Meadowlands.' They really are exquisite examples, and the 
actor wanted them. But do you suppose Mr. Munger would sell? No, indeed, why 
should he? The collection was his, and he loved it. For some time it was at the 
Calumet Club, then it was brought here, which is obviously the place for it. For the 
past three or four years I think he has bought few pictures of any kind, but hie used 
often to come in here and look at his collection." 

Probably the most popular picture in Room 40 of his collection is his 
Bouguereau, ' ' The Bathers. ' ' It is a large canvas with the two beautiful 
nude figures, life size. All the characteristics of this famous artist's technic 
are visible here — the chasteness of the nude, purity of drawing and suavity 
of modeling, delicacy of color, grace of design, the soulless beauty of it, 
all make it what it is — a Bouguereau masterpiece. No artist is more pop- 
ular with the masses nor more condemned by the enthusiastic moderners in 
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art than Bouguereau. He is one of the last of a style of art that is past. 
Art is not a question of fashion altogether, nor of individual taste. There is 
a development in art that makes one work up-to-date, modern, and inclusive 
of all the science of painting, while some art, like this of Bouguereau' s and 
Gerome's, too, lacks some of the principles of technical art that the mod- 
ern painter deems imperative. Realism is the sine qua non in modern 
painting, realism of truth to color, truth to light and shade, truth to atmos- 
pheric phenomena. "The Bathers" will not stand this modern test of 
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realism ol technic. But the people say it does stand looking at, for ' * we 
understand what it means, we can see the beauty of its form and color, its 
sentiment and story, and it gives us very great artistic delight in its contem- 
plation. ' ' Because people are ignorant of the laws of color or the theory 
of plein-air painting, it does not follow that their taste is necessarily bad. 
Bouguereau on the one side, with Whistler on the other, and we have a 
battle royal. The sparks fly, there is even fire ; but they both live, both 
paint, and both will live in their work because there are, in both, solid prin- 
ciples of art carried to a masterly degree of completeness. He who focuses 
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his taste to the enjoyment of one phase of art loses a great deal. The best 
taste is the broadest, and its exercise allows the possessor to draw, like the 
bee, honey from every flower. The precision of drawing, and clearness of 
method — nothing slovenly done or mussed around in an uncertain fash- 
ion — everything attempted is masterly done, and that is a great deal. 
Such technic ' ' The Bathers ' ' has, giving it value and importance in any 
collection of miscellaneous art. To decry such a work as this as bad — some 
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say, rot — only exposes the narrowness of vision of the speaker and the 
injustice and partiality of his taste. 

The following quotation, taken from the life of one of America' s pioneer 
artists, Asher B. Durand, bears on what we have been saying: " Artists in 
the past have never entertained or had their minds swayed by subtle theories 
of color and light like those now current (1894). Never have the great 
masters sacrificed the spirit of a subject to mere technical display. Half- 
way art — the forced concord of pigments in semi-obscurity, literal imitation, 
and the grouping of objects without sentiment or beauty, the shirking of 
drawing, incomplete detail on account of decorative position — never 
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absorbed their thought or guided their brush. Egyptian, Grecian, Mediae- 
val, Renaissance and Dutch art, the works of the past which still excite 
undying admiration, mean the same to us as to bygone generations, because 
we see nature the same as the artist who painted them. In recognizing the 
integrity of past art, would we not do well to follow such examples, and 
keep art from degenerating into mere technical bravura ?" 

But after all this praise of Bouguereau's work, and one can be honest in 
it, he can say it is wofully behind the times. The modern artist has more 
powerful arrows in his quiver and can hit nearer the center of the target if 
he uses them. The portrait by Sargent of the son of St. Gaudens, for 
instance, will show what is intended. Here is the real thing. Drawing, 
color, tone, air, sentiment, beauty, are all here combined in a masterly 
fashion, which includes all that the modern science of painting attempts to 
express. I know of no painting in the Munger collection that is so strictly 
up-to-date as his picture of Sargent's, although in many respects Meis- 
sonier's " Vidette " and De Neuville's " The Piece in Danger" are good 
examples. So that what is said here of this painting by Bouguereau may 
be said of all, to a greater or less extent. Mr. Munger was a lover of the 
picture, it would seem, and it must have something to tell besides technical 
excellence. He did not purchase a work because some one else said it was 
a fine example of art, but because he liked it and because there was some- 
thing in it that appealed to him. I think "The Bathers" gives us the 
keynote to his taste, as it does in a measure naturally to this collection of 
pictures chosen by himself for his own pleasure. So, although there are 
over sixty works, there is not a very great variety in schools of painting nor . 
breadth of scope. Within this limit of taste, however, there are some 
splendid paintings, a few of them being masterpieces of the artists who 
painted them — " The Queen of the Camp," by Jacquet, and "The Piece in 
Danger, " by De Neuville, for example. 

We spoke above of Ger6me' s picture, ' ' The Grief of the Pasha. " It 
is a well-finished example of this master's style, showing an elaborate 
oriental interior with a magnificent tiger stretched out in death on a rug of 
Eastern work. The seated pasha mourns the death of his royal pet. All 
is quiet save the splash of a little fountain in the background. The drawing 
of the tiger is splendid and the touch of color of the tip of the beast's tongue 
is elaborately focused. This canvas tells a pathetic story without any 
sentimentality, and the composition leaves nothing to be desired. On its 
own plane it is a masterly production, overlooking, as it does, some of the 
elements of the most modern work we have been speaking of. 

The richly costumed and colored composition picture by Anatole Vely, 
" Between Love and Riches," may be passed with a few words. It is of a 
class much admired by the wealthy collector, but has few charms for the 
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real amateur. It is well done and thoroughly French in style and treat- 
ment. 

The " Cattle at Rest," by Rosa Bonheur, hangs in the place of honor 
on the east wall. It is small, but elaborately finished. No woman painter 
has her reputation, and it will not suffer by this example of her thorough 
knowledge of animals and her skill in representing them. I much prefer 
the sturdy, direct and more solid treatment of the cattle in Troyon's No. 1 19, 
or Van Marcke's " Cattle in the Meadow Lands," which is very fresh and 
spontaneous. These cattle of Rosa Bonheur are almost too elaborately 
finished, but they are well established in the foreground and silhouette 
picturesquely against the misty mountainous background, in which a peak 
appears bathed in the warmth of sunlight. 

The energy and conflict of the stirring battle scene, on the same wall, 
"The Piece in Danger," by Alphonse de Neuville, makes a strong con- 
trast with the last picture, so full of repose and solitude. The artillery is 
rushing to the front -to get into action, and is being intercepted, on the left, 
by the helmeted Prussian cavalry. The composition is in the form of an 
inverted pyramid, a most unstable geometrical figure. The confusion is 
terrible,, but the action and detail is splendidly rendered. In the back- 
ground is seen. the smoke of battle, and the trees. add a decided interest to 
the composition: Most battle pictures are such arbitrary, conventional 
renderings that this canvas stands out as the best picture of a real conflict I 
have ever seen. It is one of the painter's best efforts and has been the 
envy of the French nation for a long time. It is one of the most valued 
pictures in the exhibition and is worthy the most careful scrutiny. The 
elaborate detail of harness, uniform, horse and figure are suggested with a 
vigor and certainty that commands the sincerest praise. 

As a complement to this is " The Reconnoissance, " by his fellow- artist, 
Edouard Detaille, the very successful pupil of Meissonier. This picture, in 
a rather gray scheme of color, shows the advance guard entering a village 
in the early morning. While interesting, it is by no means a fair example 
of Detaille' s work, who is now one of the first military painters in France. 
In the Salon of 1890 or 1891 he won the medaille d' honneur for his large 
picture of " Le R£ve," or " Bivouac." It is the custom when the awards 
are bestowed for the recipient to receive the congratulations of his master. 
It was an affecting sight — I shall never forget it — to see the great Meis- 
sonier, although very small of stature, embrace his pupil, and with every 
evidence of real affection and happiness, kiss him on both cheeks before the 
enormous audience of artists gathered together on this important occasion. 
What the feelings of Detaille' s were we can faintly imagine. The realities of 
such a moment come to very few. 

Another military picture hangs in Room 41. It is by a Polish artist 
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A POLISH INSURRECTION, BY M. A. PIOTROWSKI. 



who received his training in Berlin, and shows a long line of volunteers, in 
motley garb, drawn up in a piece of wood. It is precisely painted and has 
a charm of landscape that is quite as admirable as the execution of the 
figures. This picture, in the main, includes many of the qualities of modern 
technic absent in so many of the works in this collection. It must have 
either been painted out of doors or done from carefully prepared sketches 
on the spot, for there is a directness and spontaneity about it that has no 
odor of the studio. The Bouguereau and the G6rome are essentially studio 
pictures. The above canvas was painted by Maximilian Anton Piotrowski, 
and is dated Paris, 1882. 

The marine by August Hagborg, a well known and popular Swedish 
painter, * ' The Return of the Fishing Fleet, ' ' shows a number of vessels 
well massed toward the center of the canvas in a choppy sea, backed by a 
cloudy sky. It is an interesting canvas, and gives pleasure in its breezy 
freshness and suggestion of movement. 

{To be continued.) 

Note.— The illustrations for this article were made by Brush and Pencil, authorized by the Art 
Institute of Chicago, and are the best reproductions of this collection that have been published. 



